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not inconsistent with a view which finds the moral end in man's own 
nature and not outside of self. Whether M. Cresson's reasoning 
would prove satisfying to any one who still preferred, if possible, to 
have a rational morality more inspiring than the counsels of prudence, 
we greatly doubt. At any rate, his notion of the Good, however little 
inspiring, would seem, in view of what he says about the function of 
science in showing the means to its attainment, to be as difficult of 
realization for the majority of mankind as a more inspiring ideal. The 
pig is content without philosophy ; but the condition of human con- 
tentment seems to be a rather exhaustive and profound knowledge 
which only the sage can attain by keeping abreast of the results of con- 
temporary science. In answer to the question, Who then can be 
saved ? M. Cresson would have to reply, " The contented school- mas- 
ter," — the man who has neither poverty nor riches, but intelligence 
and opportunity to study the internal and external conditions of hap- 
piness, and who is ready to accept the inevitable with resignation. 

George S. Patton. 
Princeton University. 

Geist und K'orper, Seele und Leib. Von Ludwig Busse. Verlag 
der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1903. — pp. x, 488. 

This volume offers us a thorough-going discussion of the relation of 
body and mind, so far at least as that can be restricted to the ' pros ' 
and ' cons ' of the controversy between the adherents of interaction 
and those of the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism. 

Busse will not admit that more than two of the four possible meta- 
physical hypotheses of the nature of body and mind are consistent 
with either parallelism or interaction ; these are dualism and a paral- 
lelistic monism. Nevertheless he devotes fifty pages to a refutation of 
materialism. It is interesting, from the standpoint of the later chap- 
ters, to note that the basis of its rejection, aside from Lotze's argu- 
ment from the unity of consciousness, is the felt dissimilarity between 
the mental and the physical. At the same time, he hastens to add 
that they are nearly enough alike for interaction between them to be 
possible. 

In the first chapter of the second part, the different forms of paral- 
lelism are discussed, and all are rejected as invalid that are in any way 
provisional or limited. If there is to be any theory of the relation of 
body and mind, it must be complete and universal. The only true 
forms that remain are the three classed as qualitatively distinct, dualism 
and the idealistic and realistic monism. But so far as regards the 
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essence of the problem, these forms are so closely related that they may 
be discussed together. 

The second chapter of this part is devoted to a statement of the 
advantages of parallelism. These may be summed up in the state- 
ment that the theory renders it possible for the results of science to be 
harmonized with an idealistic theory. By its means the scientist can 
continue to hold to his fundamental doctrines without bringing them 
into conflict with the popular ideals and cherished beliefs concerning 
mental processes. 

The list of disadvantages in the following chapter is much more 
formidable in its length. As a beginning, the analogies that have 
prevailed in the different forms of monism are all shown to be incon- 
sistent with the facts. They are at best mere pictures not concepts, 
and when examined are found not to make clearer the relation. 

The essential problem of parallelism is discussed under three heads, 
(i) Does the conception of causality harmonize better with interac- 
tion or with parallelism ? ( 2 ) Are the consequences of parallelism such 
as will permit it to be held? (3) Does the doctrine of conservation 
of energy admit of interaction, or does it dictate parallelism ? The 
author's answer to the first question is that interaction is the simpler and 
more natural explanation ; that it, rather than the other, corresponds to 
the natural belief of the popular mind. Furthermore, causality in itself 
is not bound up with the closed system of natural law, and cannot be 
made to take the form of equivalence of energy between cause and 
effect or to agree with the assumption that every physical effect must 
have a physical cause. There is nothing more inherently improbable 
or more difficult to explain in the action between a mental and a phys- 
ical process than between two physical. 

Busse finds great difficulty, also, with the demand which the paral- 
lelistic theory makes that there shall be two closed series of causes and 
effects. At first sight it seems hard to realize the demand for the 
independent mental series, — to explain a pin-prick in purely mental 
terms, — but this is finally admitted to be conceivable. A closed 
physical series, on the contrary, is impossible. There are three conse- 
quences of the resulting automatism that Busse is not willing to accept. 
In the first place, it is not possible to find a parallel for the relating and 
logical processes in the physiological activities. There is no possibility 
of any thing as the parallel of distinct cells, except an atomistic 
mind. The crude associationism of the English school is the only 
possible psychology for a parallelist. This means that the unity of 
consciousness cannot be explained, and, what Busse lays even more 
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stress upon, it robs the logical categories of all effective action. We 
arrive at any conclusion, not through the law of identity or of neces- 
sity or sufficient cause, but because of the frequency of connection of 
the elements that compose the thinking process. Logic has no real 
existence. The second objection is that there is no room, on the 
parallelistic hypothesis, for the vital force of the neo-vitalists, which 
must be a non-physical force acting upon the physical elements. And, 
thirdly, he insists at great length that the physiological processes are 
not sufficiently delicate to account for the results of human action. It 
is inconceivable that you may account for the success of a historical 
character on the ground of the adjustment of neural paths, or that 
you can account for the difference of the effect upon a parent of a 
change in two letters in a telegram by assuming that it is all a ques- 
tion of nervous reaction to stimulation. 

This whole section of the discussion seems to rest upon the assump- 
tion that our present knowledge of cerebral physiology, and partic- 
ularly, the author's present knowledge of physiology, is final, and 
that there can be no advance in knowledge in that field. The 
author insists that the very most schematic and elementary nervous 
processed alone shall be considered, and, after he has failed to explain, 
or parallel, mental facts with them he exclaims triumphantly that all 
explanation is impossible. 

The great weight which he lays upon neo-vitalism must be amusing 
to the chance biological reader. Certainly that cult has no such gen- 
eral following as the author implies, and, moreover, many neo-vitalists 
are at pains to insist that what distinguishes them from the older vital- 
ists is that they do not believe in a vital principle, but only in a special 
form of action of chemical and physical forces which is peculiar to the 
living organism. They would be content to assume that the law that 
every physical action must have a physical cause held even in the 
biological realm. 

Again, few psychologists would be willing to admit that parallelism 
necessarily implied the acceptance of an associationistic atomism, and 
Busse's argument for that relation is based upon his ignorance of 
modern physiology. The plea which he raises against the reduction 
of logical processes to associations between ideas would hold against 
any psychological explanation whatsoever. If logic is to lose its in- 
dependence, when it is shown that the processes involved in reasoning 
are in some way capable of description in psychological terms, the 
course of logic is well-nigh run. 

The final objection to parallelism is that the doctrine is incom- 
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patible with the validity of human effort and the immortality of the 
soul. This part of the argument is a sheer ad hominem, for he admits 
at the end of the section that the interaction theory offers just as 
many difficulties to the carrying through of these conceptions. 

Under the advantages of interaction, we are given merely a resumt 
of the disadvantages of parallelism. The disadvantages of the former 
theory are that it cannot be made to harmonize with the scientific 
doctrines of the closed series of physical causes and with the law of 
conservation of energy. The former doctrine is dismissed with the 
statement that it is not an a priori principle but an empirical law 
which must fall with the discovery of any fact in contradiction to it, 
and that it has not been demonstrated where the parallelist needs it 
most, — in the biological processes. The difficulties with the doGtrine 
of the conservation of energy receive more extended treatment. In 
the first place, a distinction is drawn between the doctrine of equiva- 
lence and the doctrine of conservation. The former is said to be com- 
patible with interaction, but all the ingenious attempts to harmonize 
interaction with the doctrine that the total of energy in the physical 
universe is a constant are shown to be inadequate. The various 
theories may be divided into two groups. One assumes that the 
mental processes are merely different forms of energy into which 
physical energy is transformed, but this is practically materialism. 
The second group attempts to find analogies which would indicate 
that it is possible to accomplish results without doing work, but these 
are all shown to overlook certain factors, or to be inadequate. Noth- 
ing remains but to choose between interaction and the physical doc- 
trine. Busse chooses interaction on the assumption that the other is 
but an empirical formula. If there is interaction between body and 
mind, then ipso facto the doctrine of conservation falls. To argue for 
parallelism from this doctrine is petitio principii. It is time, more- 
over, that philosophy were dictating laws to science, not blindly ac- 
cepting scientific principles. 

A short conclusion affirms Busse's faith in a spiritualistic-idealistic 
view of the universe. 

When one attempts to bring together the net result of the argu- 
ments of the book, it seems difficult to see what has been gained in the 
500-page discussion aside from a statement of personal opinion. If 
one is a vitalist, or believes that no further progress in physiology is 
possible, and is willing to accept the author's statement of the present- 
day position of neurological knowledge ; if one has a belief in the 
unity of mind, in the absolute exclusiveness of the old logical laws, 
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and in the necessity of the common-sense theory of the nature and 
supremacy of all things mental, — then one cannot be a parallelist. If, 
on the contrary, one is inclined to accept the scientific interpretation of 
the world and desires an explanation of the facts of mind as well as of 
the physical world, one will see no force in the arguments that Busse ad- 
vances. Even if one admits the value of the personal opinion, one is 
surprised at the accurate gradations of which this opinion is capable. 
The author's main contention against materialism is that mind and 
matter are so totally different in kind, but later on he believes that 
they are sufficiently alike to interact. No criterion of similarity or 
difference is given in either case. 

One other flaw seems to permeate his argument in connection with 
conservation of energy. We must admit, I think, both that the doc- 
trine is an empirical formulation, and that the difficulty in picturing 
to ourselves the nature of the causal relation between a mental 
event and a physical event is not appreciably greater than between 
two physical events ; but nevertheless it does not seem necessary to 
give up a widely useful scientific hypothesis unless we can find definite 
facts that are in conflict with it. Certainly there is no specific instance 
of interaction that can be traced through accurately in the way that 
many physical events can be. 

Busse, again, I think, does not state accurately the point of view of 
most parallelists, — most psychological parallelists, at least. For 
what the latter are concerned to deny is not that there exists a rela- 
tion between body and mind, but that one can adequately conceive 
that relation under the ordinary forms of causality. Most men would 
be very free to admit that there is some connection between mental 
and physical states, but insist that at the present stage of our knowl- 
edge we can find no analogue for it in any physical relation. Their 
view stands to interaction in very much the same relation as Hume's 
doctrine of cause to the popular idea of cause. It will only pass 
over into interactionism, if at some future time some law of equivalence 
between mind and body can be empirically established; and that 
seems to-day a remote contingency. W. B. Pillsbury. 

The University of Michigan. 

The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. Lectures by 
Charles Carroll Everett. Edited by Edward Hale. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. — pp. xiii, 215. 

I remember very distinctly hearing, several years ago, a graduate 
of the Harvard Divinity School express an earnest wish that Dr. Ever- 



